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The Tibetan people have been suffering all kinds of human rights abuses 
and racial discrimination in their own country. The Chinese Constitution 
and the Law on Ethnic Regional Autonomy states that the ‘TAR’ (Tibetan 
Autonomous Region) “enjoys the extensive rights of autonomy, involving 
legislation, the use of local spoken and written languages, the 
administration of personnel, the economy, finance, education and culture, 
the management and development of natural resources, and other 
aspects.” 

In 1981, China formally agreed to abide by international law, under the- 
International Convention on the Elimination of all forms of Racial 
Discrimination (CERD), that prohibits any distinction, exclusion or 
preference based on race, color, descent or national or ethnic origins. 

Despite these legal guarantees, the Tibetans, who are defined as a racial 
minority by the People’s Republic of China, face discrimination on racial 
grounds in all sectors of life. 

The so-called ‘autonomy’ does not exist in fact, and the Tibetan people 
are completely subjected to Chinese rule and influence. The appointment 
of government officials is a regulated process, in order to ensure that all 
Tibetans in government positions entirely agree with Chinese policies thus 
avoiding any opposition. 

The Tibetans’ right to employment, education and health care are all 
affected by discriminatory policies, such as population transfer, lack of 
investment in the countryside, where most of the Tibetans live, and 
repression of teaching Tibetan language, culture and religion at school, 
among others. 
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they cannot follow the teachings in Chinese language. There are numerous 
reports of Tibetan students being denied access to better schools and 
higher education because the places have been reserved for Chinese or 
Tibetans working for the government. 

China itself acknowledge that 30 percent of school aged Tibetan children 
don’t receive any education (independent organizations put this figure at 
40 percent), compared to only 1.5 percent of Chinese children. The reason 
for such a high level of Tibetan non-attendance is mostly due to the 
prohibitively school fees charged by Chinese authorities. 

A Tibetan child now in exile says: “My parents didn’t send me to school 
because it was too expensive for them. The school fees for Tibetan children 
were about 500 yuan a month. Chinese children did not have to pay anything”. 

The discriminatory fees charged for education and medical care make 
access to those services difficult for Tibetan people. Besides the Chinese 
claims that health care “is free in farming and pastoral areas”, extremely 
high fees continue to compromise the Tibetans’ health. Dickey Dolker, a 
26 year-old from Ngari region, reported an unconditional hospital admission 
charge of 1,000 yuan with an addition weekly charge of 1,000 yuan. 

The Convention of the Rights of the Child recognizes that the purpose of 
education is to allow a child to develop his or her own ideas or perceptions. 
However, Tibetan children are forbidden to wear Tibetan clothes, eat Tibetan 
food and observe Tibetan holidays while in school. It’s often implicitly taught 
that Tibetan people are inferior to Chinese and that the Tibetan tradition is 
backward. “During winter time, when it was very cold, we were allowed to 
wear our Tibetan clothes. The teacher often called us bad names when 
we were wearing them, telling us that we looked backward and stupid”, 
recalls one Tibetan child now in exile. Further, they are constantly 
indoctrinated about the greatness of Chinese Communist leaders. 


Monasteries and nunneries are the only institutions that provide opportunity 
for children to be educated in Tibetan language, culture and religion. But 
under China’s 'Strike Hard’ campaign launched in April 1996, children below 
18, and sometimes below 16, have been prohibited from joining any 
religious institution. Over 3,000 novice nuns and monks below 18, already 
admitted, have been expelled from their nunneries and monasteries to 
date. 

There is also a lack of investment in education and health care in rural 
areas, where more than 85% of Tibetans families live. The majority of new 
schools and medical centers are built in urban areas, catering to the 
Chinese settlers, which further discriminates against Tibetan people. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Population transfer of the Chinese into Tibet remains one of the greatest 
threats regarding employment. The emphasis of the government on 
economic development and the incentives provided to new Chinese 
settlers—such as higher wages and tax exemptions—has caused a huge 
influx of Chinese workers and entrepreneurs into Tibet. 

The consequent population imbalance in favour of Chinese in most urban 
areas has resulted in disparate treatment of employees, to the detriment 
of the Tibetans. 

Employment openings are generally filled by Chinese in both skilled and 
unskilled positions, and Chinese settlers are provided with easier access 
to business permits and loans, which result in these opportunities being 
denied to Tibetans. 
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Employment opportunities in Tibet are clearly unequal tor Chinese and 
Tibetans. While Chinese settlers own the majority of pnvate enterprises 
and hold all key positions of power, Tibetan workers are destined to 
unemployment and meager salaries. 

A Tibetan source who asked not to be named described the actual 
employment situation in Lhasa: ‘Even the labouring work is now done by 
Chinese. There is no employment for Tibetans in any field and even 
Tibetans working in Chinese offices have also being dismissed. They are 
told: ‘your thoughts and spirits are with the Dalai Lama, but your stomachs 
depend on the Chinese”. 


POPULATION TRANSFER 

The massive state encouraged population transfer into Tibet is not only 
infringing on the Tibetans’ rights, but also threatening the survival of the 
Tibetan indigenous people and their unique culture. 

Controlling Tibet, China did not only gain access to a range of unexplored 
mineral resources and secure their southwestern borders. They also gained 
a huge new productive and sparsely populated land in which to settle the 
growing Chinese population. 





But this is not the only reason for the huge transfer of population sponsored 
by the Chinese government. As always in Chinese policies in Tibet, there 
is a reason behind the official reason’. 

A Communist Party’s document from May 12,1993, stated that in order to 
make it demographically “impossible for Tibetans to rise, as in the case of 
Mongolia and Xinjiang”, significant numbers of Chinese settlers would be 
moved in to dissipate and weaken Tibetan resistance. 

Since then, innumerable development projects, economic incentives and 
direct transferals have been implemented to increase the proportion of 
Chinese settlers in the ‘Tibet Autonomous Region". 

Tibetans are now a minority in their own country. Although there is no 
independent census report of the Tibetan population in Tibet, the Tibetan- 
Government-in-Exile estimates that there are today around six million 
Tibetan living in Tibet, compared to 7.5 million non-Tibetans. Chinese 
people dominate commercial, social and political life in Tibet, and 
outnumber Tibetans in prefectures and counties outside the ‘TAR’. 

To encourage Chinese settlement in Tibet, China’s government offers a 
range of benefits to the new settlers. Housing, health care and education 
facilities are all part of an enormously expensive undertaking to provide 
incentives for Chinese to work in Tibet. Annual wages for Chinese migrants 
are 87% higher in Tibet than in China, and vacations are also far longer. 
Chinese entrepreneurs receive special tax exemptions and loans at low 
interest rates in Tibet. No benefits are given to the Tibetan people. 

Development projects in both urban and rural areas have resulted in the 
physical displacement of Tibetans, as more Chinese move in to fill the 
labour needs. Chinese occupy all the new jobs resulting from this 
development policy, as well as own almost all of the new enterprises. 






As the occupying Chinese assume control over the economy, the Chinese 
language has become indispensable and, as a result, the Tibetan language 
has become a secondary language. Education, one of the most important 
instruments in the preservation of a culture, is now geared towards the 
Chinese settlers and actually discriminates against the indigenous 
population. 

Discriminatory practices resulting from massive population transfer 
challenge not only the Tibetan cultural autonomy, but also the physical 
survival of the population and its environment. Although the influx of 
Chinese has led to the development of more hospitals and medical centers 
throughout the region, discriminatory costs exclude the majority of Tibetans 
from these facilities. 

The denial of access to adequate health care, when compounded by 
extreme birth control measures and massive population transfer reflect 
the real intention behind the state encouragement of Chinese resettlement 
into Tibet: the intention of controlling Tibetans and minimizing dissidents. 


